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Why GAO Did This Study 

Educational achievement of students 
can be negatively affected by their 
changing schools often. The recent 
economic downturn, with 
foreclosures and homelessness, may 
be increasing student mobility. 

To inform Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) 
reauthorization, GAO was asked: 

(1) What are the numbers and 
characteristics of students who 
change schools, and what are the 
reasons students change schools? 

(2) What is known about the effects 
of mobility on student outcomes, 
including academic achievement, 
behavior, and other outcomes? 

(3) What challenges does student 
mobility present for schools in 
meeting the educational needs of 
students who change schools? 

(4) What key federal programs are 
schools using to address the needs of 
mobile students? GAO analyzed 
federal survey data, interviewed U.S. 
Department of Education 
(Education) officials, conducted site 
visits at eight schools in six school 
districts, and reviewed federal laws 
and existing research. 



What GAO Recommends 

GAO is not making recommendations 
in this report. Education had no 
comments on this report. 



What GAO Found 

While nearly all students change schools at some point before reaching high 
school, some change schools with greater frequency. According to 
Education’s national survey data, the students who change schools the most 
frequently (four or more times) represented about 13 percent of all 
kindergarten through eighth grade (K-8) students and they were 
disproportionately poor, African American, and from families that did not own 
their home. About 11.5 percent of schools also had high rates of mobility — 
more than 10 percent of K-8 students left by the end of the school year. These 
schools, in addition to serving a mobile population, had larger percentages of 
students who were low-income, received special education, and had limited 
English proficiency. 

Research suggests that mobility is one of several interrelated factors, such as 
socio-economic status and lack of parental education, which have a negative 
effect on academic achievement, but research about mobility’s effect on 
students’ social and emotional well-being is limited and inconclusive. With 
respect to academic achievement, students who change schools more 
frequently tend to have lower scores on standardized reading and math tests 
and drop out of school at higher rates than their less mobile peers. 

Schools face a range of challenges in meeting the academic, social, and 
emotional needs of students who change schools. Teachers we interviewed 
said that students who change schools often face challenges due to 
differences in what is taught and how it is taught. Students may arrive without 
records or with incomplete records, making it difficult for teachers to make 
placement decisions and identify special education needs. Also, teachers and 
principals told us that schools face challenges in supporting the needs of these 
students’ families, the circumstances of which often underlie frequent school 
changes. Moreover, these schools face the dual challenge of educating a 
mobile student population, as well as a general student population, that is 
often largely low-income and disadvantaged. 

Schools use a range of federal programs already in place and targeted to at- 
risk students to meet the needs of students who change schools frequently. 
Teachers and principals told us that mobile students are often eligible for and 
benefit from federal programs for low-income, disadvantaged students, such 
as Title 1, Part A of ESEA which funds tutoring and after-school instruction. In 
addition, school officials we interviewed said they rely on the McKinney-Vento 
Education for Homeless Children and Youth Program, which provides such 
things as clothing and school supplies to homeless students and requires 
schools to provide transportation for homeless students who lack permanent 
residence so they can avoid changing schools. GAO did not evaluate the 
effectiveness of these programs in meeting the needs of mobile students. 
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November 18, 2010 

The Honorable Tom Harkin 
Chairman 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Christopher J. Dodd 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Children and Families 
Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions 
United States Senate 

Although the landmark Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA) was enacted more than 40 years ago to help improve the 
educational outcomes of our nation’s poor children, the achievement gap 
continues to persist and grow between them and their more affluent peers. 
Research suggests that poor students change schools more frequently than 
other students and that these school changes can disrupt their education. 
Moreover, the recent economic downturn, which resulted in job loss, 
foreclosures, and homelessness for many Americans, may be increasing 
the numbers and frequency of students changing schools as their families 
relocate in search of employment and affordable housing. 

In preparation for the reauthorization of ESEA, the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, and the 
Chairman of its Subcommittee on Children and Families asked GAO to 
undertake a study of the scope of student mobility in the United States 
today and examine its effect on students and schools. Specifically, we 
were asked to address the following questions: (1) What are the numbers 
and characteristics of students who change schools, and what are the 
reasons students change schools? (2) What is known about the effects of 
mobility on student outcomes, including academic achievement, behavior, 
and other outcomes? (3) What challenges does student mobility present 
for schools in meeting the educational needs of students who change 
schools? (4) What key federal programs are schools using to address the 
needs of mobile students? 

To answer these questions, we analyzed two nationally representative 
datasets from the Department of Education (Education): one, which 
followed a cohort of students from 1998 to 2007, contained information on 
the numbers and characteristics of mobile students and the other 
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contained information on the schools students attended in 2007. 1 Neither 
of these datasets allowed us to assess effects of the economic downturn 
on student mobility, which occurred post 2007. To collect additional 
information about the mobile student population and reasons for their 
mobility, including any potential effects of the recent economic downturn, 
we interviewed school officials and federal and state education officials. 
We determined that Education’s data were sufficiently reliable and valid 
for the purposes of our review. We reviewed external studies that 
measured the effects of student mobility on both educational and 
noneducational student outcomes. We selected studies that were 
published during or after 1984 and contained original data analysis or 
meta-analysis. We conducted site visits to a nonprobability sample of eight 
schools across six school districts in three states (California, Michigan, 
and Texas) where we interviewed school officials and parents about the 
challenges of student mobility and how schools address those challenges. 
We selected states that provided geographic coverage and that had high 
percentages of economically disadvantaged students and/or high rates of 
foreclosures to provide insight on how the economic downturn might be 
affecting students and schools in high poverty areas. We selected schools 
with high percentages of mobile students and that differed by school type 
(public and charter), grade level (elementary, middle, and high school), 
and location (urban, suburban, and rural). We interviewed federal, state, 
and school officials about federal programs that serve low-income, 
disadvantaged, and special needs students, including those who change 
schools, and we reviewed relevant federal laws, regulations, and agency 
documents. In addition, we interviewed state education officials and local 
homeless education liaisons about federal efforts to assist mobile students 
from homeless families. 2 (See appendix I for a detailed description of this 
study’s scope and methodology.) 

We conducted this performance audit from October 2009 through 
November 2010 in accordance with generally accepted government 
auditing standards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the 
audit to obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable 



*We analyzed Education’s Early Childhood Longitudinal Study: Kindergarten Class of 
1998-1999 data from 1998-2007 and National Assessment of Educational Progress data 
from 2007. 

2 The McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act requires every local educational agency to 
designate a liaison who serves as a primary contact between homeless families and schools 
to help ensure homeless students enroll in school. 42 U.S.C. § 11431(g)(6). 
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basis for our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. We 
believe that the evidence obtained provides a reasonable basis for our 
findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. 



Background 



Nearly all students change school at some point during their school years, 
most typically when they are promoted to a higher grade at a different 
school. Specifically, students may change schools as they are promoted 
from elementary to middle school and again from middle to high school. In 
addition, students may also change schools when their families move to a 
new home or to relocate closer to jobs. 

In 1994, we issued a report that highlighted concerns about the education 
of elementary school students who changed schools more frequently than 
the norm. 3 This report found that one in six third graders changed schools 
frequently, attending at least three different schools since the beginning of 
first grade. Students who changed schools frequently were often from low- 
income families, the inner city, migrant families, or had limited English 
proficiency. These highly mobile students had low math and reading 
scores and were more likely to repeat a grade. We recommended that 
Education ensure low-income students have access to ESEA’s Title I 
services, 4 which they have taken steps to do so. 

Since we issued our 1994 report, policymakers have continued to focus 
attention on students’ educational achievement. Specifically, the No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLBA), which reauthorized ESEA, established a 
deadline of 2014 for all students to reach proficiency in reading, math, and 
science. Under NCLBA, districts and schools must demonstrate adequate 
yearly progress toward meeting state standards for all students and every 
key subgroup of students, including low-income students, minority 
students, students with disabilities, and students with limited English 
proficiency. 



3 GAO, Elementary School Children: Many Change Schools Frequently, Harming Their 
Education, GAO/HEHS-94-45 (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 4, 1994). 

4 Title I, Part A of ESEA provides federal funds to elementary and secondary schools to 
improve the educational opportunities of economically disadvantaged children. 
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